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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON OVID 


Time Settings in the Metamorphoses 

In an attempt to evaluate certain features of Ovid's 
narrative technique, I have considered the stories of the 
Metamorphoses as separate units detached from the 
frame-narrative The following brief survey of time 
settings in these stories is based on an analysis of the 
141 stories of my enumeration, and is part of a longer 
study; it will have served its purpose if it shows Ovid's 
skill in this phase of the story-teller’s art. 

Even a hasty survey of Ovid’s poem reveals the fact 
that specific time settings for the tales are rare. This is 
to be expected, perhaps, in tales placed in an unreal and 
marvellous mythological past. For a comparison one 
might cite fairy tales, or such wonder tales as those of 
Lord Dunsany, set in unearthly regions and times un- 
dreamed of. It is of course apparent that the shorter 
the tale, the less room there is for details either of time 
or of place, and many of Ovid’s omissions may be ex- 
plained in this way. 

About a fourth of the stories I have considered have 
specific day or night settings, though that number 
would be increased somewhat if we included every 
casual reference to the sun or to slumber. A daytime 
setting is usually taken for granted, and the exceptions 
—scenes at night—naturally form a large proportion 
of my examples. In almost half of these the _ poet has 
taken care to mention the following morning, thus 
bringing his story back to the normal daytime setting 
(e.g., the story of Philomela, 6.486-94); in the others 


we must assume such a return. For daytime settings 
noon is the favorite, ‘when the sun at the zenith makes 
the shadows shortest,’ since eight tales show this time 
of day (Io, 1.592; Callisto, 2.417; Cadmus, 3.50; 
Actaeon, 3.144; Cyparissus, 10.126; Hyacinth, 10.174; 


Peleus, 11.353; Scylla, 14.53; and perhaps Latona, 
6.339). The longest and most elaborate daytime setting 
is, as we might expect, the description of dawn in the 
story of Phaethon (2.111ff.). 

Occasionally these settings seem to serve no purpose 
in the narrative other than to aid concreteness and con- 
tribute to the sense of reality. So the Trojan exiles are 
described as reaching Sicily. at nightfall (13.729), 
though no night incident is developed and the coming 
of the following morning must be assumed. Such in- 
stances are rare, however, and almost all the settings 
are utilized at once as definite links in the causal or 
logical chain of events. Thus night gives occasions for 
dreams, magic, seduction or treachery, as in the tales of 
Iphis (9.686), Medea (7.180), Leucothea (4.217), and 
Lycaon (1.219). The lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe 
(4.92), meet stealthily at night by “Ninny’s tomb”; 
since day is waning, eee (4.627) stops in his jour- 
ney with the Gorgon’s head to seek hospitality with 
Atlas; darkness puts an end to the disorderly flight 1 in 
which Caeneus (12.535) is overcome. Midday with its 
intense heat furnishes the excuse for withdrawal into 
the forest shade for bathing or for rest, where maidens 
may be stealthily wooed or haunts of goddesses inad- 
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vertently discovered (cf. Io, Callisto, Actaeon, Hya- 
cinth). Latona, thirsty from the noonday heat (6.339), 
seeks a drink from the pool which the country boors so 
insolently muddy; the sun at the back of Arethusa 
(5.614), throwing long shadows before her, adds one 
more element to her terror. These are pleasant illustra- 
tions of economy in the art of a poet often criticized 
for diffuseness, and Ovid's technique here, | believe, is 
surer and firmer than that shown in the typical “tale,” 
which is deliberate in its course and may stop to em- 
broider incidents at the writer’s fancy. The introduction 
to the tale of Cymon and Iphigenia in the Decameron, 
with its leisurely description of dawn, morning and 
noon before Pamphilo’s story is even begun, shows the 
contrast in method.! 


However, though Ovid has scrupulously made _ use 
of his time settings, they are, for the most part, 
abruptly introduced, usually just before they are needed, 
and then dropped just as abruptly. Here, I think, he 
fails to achieve that unity of treatment which the 
modern short story writer often secures by choosing one 
time setting and carefully sustaining it throughout the 
narrative, as Poe does with the night scene in his Cask 
of Amontillado. Ovid does, on occasion, show that he 
can manage a sustained time setting: the story of 
Cinyras and Myrrha (10.298) offers one example; that 
of Ceyx and Halcyone (11.410) another. In the latter 
tale the poet shows the restless sleep of Halcyone, 
broken by the apparition of Morpheus with his tragic 
news, her startled waking and terror, the servants rush- 
ing in with lights, the despair of Halcyone the next 
morning as she wanders dully down to the sea. But 
the moonlight so deftly prepared for the meeting of 
Pyramus and Thisbe (4. 99) somehow disappears or 
fades or is whisked away, and Thisbe is startled by the 
bright red of the changing mulberries—a hue not seen 
before or since by moonlight! 


Rather surprisingly Ovid shows considerable appre- 
ciation for the emotional possibilities of time settings, 
making them contribute to the atmosphere of a scene 
by harmony or by contrast, a treatment which we often 
think of as peculiarly modern. The pleasant evening 
setting for De Maupassant’s story Happiness and the 
darkness of the stormy night in Poe's Fall of the House 
of Usher will be sufficient for modern examples. In 
seven of Ovid's stories we may notice similar use of 
nature, such as the ghostly half-twilight when the 
daughters of Minyas are turned into bats (4.399); the 
still quiet of the night when Medea’s magic is at work 
(7.170); the terror of the darkness that engulfs the 
sinking ship of Ceyx (11.480); the contrast between 


1See attempts to differentiate the technique of the “tale” 
and that of the “short story” in such books as Brander 
Matthews, The Philosophy of the Short Story, and J. Berg 
Esenwein, Writing the Short Story. Ovid’s technique seems 
to me to approach that of the short story writer rather than 
that of the writer of “tales.” 


the peaceful night of Myrrha’s passion and the revul- 
sion of nature later, when ‘the golden moon fled from 
the sky and black clouds covered shrinking. stars’ 
(10.446).2 These few instances, though not com- 
pletely developed or long sustained seem to me signifi- 
cant in their anticipation of modern practice. 


A complete study of Ovid’s handling of time would 
deal with his use of time compression, departures from 
chronological sequence in the handling of events in the 
narratives, and the tying on of the separate stories, so 
far as time is concerned, to the narrative frame. But 
even in the restricted phase of time settings, Ovid's 
reputation for skill as a narrative artist is well sus- 
tained. This is particularly evident in his “functional” 
use of the majority of the settings, and his recognition 
of their value on occasion to heighten the emotional 
pitch of scenes by harmony or by contrast. 


Mary A. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Catullus and Ovid 

That Ovid's portrait of Ariadne in Heroides 10 is in 
general drawn after the model of Catullus 64 is recog- 
nized (though sometumes doubtfully), and correspond. 
ences between individual motives have for the most 
part been pointed out.! But it would be well to go 
further and to see not merely what details Ovid has 
taken from Catullus, but what he does with them, for 
clearly Ovid did not leave his borrowed motives as he 
found them. A literary situation like this must not be 
passed by, since it permits us in some measure to 
explore the mental processes of the poets concerned.? 

Catullus sets the story out with what appears like 
negligent ease, but 1s actually a most economical ar- 
rangenent. Beginning? with epic propriety in the 
middle, as Ariadne finds herself deserted, he presently 
digresses to pick up the antecedents, then returns to 
Ariadne who now utters her complaint and impreca- 
tion, digresses again to catch up the antecedents of the 


2See also Apollo’s grief (2.329, 381); Aurora’s mourning 
(13.581); the horror of the Sun (4.488). 


IConveniently arranged in J. N. Anderson’s Johns Hopkins 
dissertation, On the Sources of Ovid’s Heroides, Berlin 1896, 
76-go. 

2It is significant that when in later works Ovid recurs to 
the story of Ariadne he seems to recall Catullus’ version and 
not his own (Fasti 3.475; Tristia 3.437). 

3This analysis, from the point of view of narrative art, 
seems not to be contempiated in recent discussions of the poem, 
which are dominated by Professor Friedlander’s division, base«d 
on the art of the ecpbrasis, between what is in the picture 
(tapestry) , i.e., the first and last scenes, and what is only 
narrative (Johannes von Gaza, Leipzig 1912, 16-7); cf. A. L. 
Wheeler, Catullus and the Traditions of Ancient Poetry, 
Berkeley 1934, 265, n. 13. No doubt all the divisions found 
are intentional, richness without confusion being gained by the 
different ‘levels.’ 
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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON OVID 


Time Settings in the Metamorphoses 

In an attempt to evaluate certain features of Ovid's 
narrative technique, I have considered the stories of the 
Metamorphoses as separate units detached from the 
frame-narrative The following brief survey of time 
settings in these stories 1s based on an ani alysi sis of the 
141 stories of my enumeration, and is part of a longer 
study; it will have served its purpose if it shows Ov id’ 5 
skill in this phase of the story-teller’s art. 

Even a hasty survey of Ovid's poem reveals the fact 
that specific time settings for the tales are rare. This 1s 
to be expected, perhaps, 1 in tales placed in an unreal and 
marvellous mythological past. For a comparison one 
might cite fairy tales, or such wonder tales as those of 
Lord Dunsany, set in unearthly regions and umes un- 
dreamed of. It is of course apparent that the shorter 
the tale, the less room there 1s for details either of time 
or of place, and many of Ovid's omissions may be ex 
plained in this way. 

About a fourth of the stories I have considered have 
specific day or night settings, though that number 
would be increased somewhat if we included every 
casual reference to the sun or to slumber. A daytime 
setting is usually taken for granted, and the exceptions 
—scenes at night—naturally form a large proportion 
of my examples. In almost half of these the poet has 
taken care to mention the following morning, thus 
bringing his story back to the normal daytime setting 


(e.g., the story of Philomela, 6.486-94); in the others 


we must, assume such a return. For daytime settings 
noon is the favorite, ‘when the sun at the zenith makes 
the shadows shortest, since eight tales show this time 
of day (Io, 1.592; Callisto, 2.417; Cadmus, 3.50; 
Actacon, 3.144; Cyparissus, 10.126; Hyacinth, 10.174; 
Peleus, 11.353; Scylla, 14.53; and perhaps Latona, 
6.339). The longest and most elaborate daytime setting 
is, as we might expect, the description of dawn in the 
story of Phaethon (2.111ff.). 

Occasionally these settings seem to serve no purpose 
in the narrative other than to aid concreteness and con- 
tribute to the sense of reality. So the Trojan exiles are 
described as reaching Sicily at nightfall (13.72 9), 
though no mght incident 1s developed and the coming 
of the following morning must be assumed. Such in- 
stances are rare, however, and almost all the settings 
are utilized at once as definite. links in the causal or 
logical chain of events. Thus night gives occasions for 
dreams, magic, seduction or a as in the tales of 
Iphis (9.686), Medea (7.180), Leucothea (4.217), and 
Lycaon (1.219). The lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe 
(4.92 ), meet stealthily at mght by “Ninny’s tomb"; 
since day is waning, Perseus (4. 627) stops in his jour- 
ney with the Gorgon’s head to seek hospitality with 
Atlas; darkness puts an end to the disorderly flight in 
which Caeneus (12.535) 1s overcome. Midday with its 
intense heat furnishes the excuse for withdrawal into 
the forest shade for bathing or for rest, where maidens 
may be stealthily wooed or haunts of goddesses inad- 
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rare discovered (cf. lo, Callisto, Actaeon, Hya 
cinth). Latona, thirsty from the noonday heat (6.339), 
seeks a drink from the pool which the country boors so 
insolently muddy; the sun at the back of Arethusa 
(5.614), throwing long shadows before her, adds one 
more element to her terror. These are pleasant illustra 
tions of economy in the art of a poet often criticized 
for diffuseness, and Ovid's technique here, I believe, 1s 
surer and firmer than that shown in the typical “tale,” 

which is deliberate in its course and may stop to em- 
broider incidents at the writer's fancy. The introduction 
to the tale of Cymon and Iphigenia i in the Decameron, 
with its leisurely description of dawn, morning and 
noon before Pamphilo's story is even begun, shows the 
contrast in method.! 


However, though Ovid has scrupulously made use 
of his time settings, they are, for the most part, 
abruptly introduced, usually just before they are needed, 
and then dropped just as abruptly. Here, I think, he 
fails to achieve that unity of treatment which the 
modern short story writer often secures by choosing one 
time setting and carefully sustaining it throughout the 
narrative, as Poe does with the night scene in his Cask 
of Amontillado. Ovid does, on occasion, show that he 
can manage a sustained time setting: the story of 
Cinyras and Myrrha (10.298) offers one example; that 
of Ceyx and Halcyone (11.410) another. In the latter 
tale the poet shows the restless sleep of Halcyone, 
broken by the apparition of Morpheus with his tragic 
news, her startled waking and terror, the servants rush- 
ing in with lights, the despair of Halcyone the next 
morning as she wanders dully down to the sea. But 
the moonlight so deftly prepared for the meeting of 
Pyramus and Thisbe (4.99) somehow disappears or 
fades or is whisked away, and Thisbe is startled by the 
bright red of the changing mulberries—a hue not seen 
before or since by moonlight! 


Rather surprisingly Ovid shows considerable appre- 
ciation for the emotional possibilities of time settings, 
making them contribute to the atmosphere of a scene 
by harmony or by contrast, a treatment which we often 
think of as peculiarly modern. The pleasant evening 
setting for De Maupassant’s story Happiness and the 
darkness of the stormy night in Poe’s Fall of the House 
of Usher will be sufficient for modern examples. In 
seven of Ovid's stories we may notice similar use of 
nature, such as the ghostly half- twilight when the 
daughters of Minyas are turned into bats (4.399); the 
still quiet of the night when Medea’s magic 1s at work 
(7.170); the terror of the darkness that engulfs the 
sinking ship of Ceyx (11.480); the contrast between 


ISee attempts to differentiate the technique of the “tale” 
and that of the “short story” in such books as Brander 
Matthews, The Philosophy of the Short Story, and J. Berg 
Esenwein, Writing the Short Story. Ovid's technique seems 
to me to approach that of the short story writer rather than 
that of the writer of “tales.” 


the peaceful mght of Myrrha’s passion and the revul 
sion of nature later, when ‘the golden moon fled from 
the sky and black clouds covered shrinking stars’ 
(10.446).2 These few instances, though not com- 
pletely developed or long sustained seem to me signifi- 
cant in their anticipation of modern practice. 

A complete study of Ovid's handling of time would 
deal with his use of time compression, departures from 
chronological sequence in the handling of events in the 
narratives, and the tying on of the separate stories, so 
far as time is concerned, to the narrative frame. But 
even in the restricted phase of time settings, Ovid's 
reputation for skill as a narrative artist is well sus- 
tained. This is particularly evident in his “functional” 
use of the majority of the settings, and his recognition 
of their value on occasion to heighten the emotional 
pitch of scenes by harmony or by contrast. 


Mary A. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Catullus and Ovid 

That Ovid's portrait of Ariadne in Heroides 1o is in 
general drawn after the model of Catullus 64 is recog- 
nized (though sometimes doubtfully), and correspond- 
ences between individual motives have for the most 
part been pointed out.! But it would be well to go 
further and to see not merely what details Ovid has 
taken from Catullus, but what he does with them, for 
clearly Ovid did not leave his borrowed motives as he 
found them. A literary situation like this must not be 
passed by, since it permits us in some measure to 
explore the mental processes of the poets concerned.? 

Catullus sets the story out with what appears like 
negligent ease, but 1s actually a most economical ar- 
rangement. Beginning? with epic propriety in the 
middle, as Ariadne finds herself deserted, he presently 
digresses to pick up the antecedents, then returns to 
Ariadne who now utters her complaint and impreca- 
tion, digresses again to catch up the antecedents of the 


Aurora’s mourning 


2See also Apollo’s grief (2.329, 381); 
(13.581); the horror of the Sun (4.488). 


IConveniently arranged in J. N. Anderson’s Johns Hopkins 
dissertation, On the Sources of Ovid's Heroides, Berlin 1896, 
76-go. 

2It is significant that when in later works Ovid recurs to 
the story of Ariadne he seems to recall Catullus’ version and 
not his own (Fasti 3.475; Tristia 3.437). 

3This analysis, from the point of view of narrative art, 
seems not to be contemplated in recent discussions of the poem, 
which are dominated by Professor Friedlander’s division, base« 
on the art of the ecpbrasis, between what is in the picture 
(tapestry), 1e., the first and last scenes, and what is only 
narrative (Johannes von Gaza, Leipzig 1912, 16-7); cf. A. L. 
Wheeler, Catullus and the Traditions of Ancient Poetry, 
Berkeley 1934, 265, n. 13. No doubt all the divisions found 
are intentional, richness without confusion being gained by the 
different ‘levels.’ 
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white-sails incident which he completes, fulfilling 
Ariadne’s curse, and so at last returns to Ariadne and 
the arrival of Bacchus: three scenes with Ariadne, at 
beginning, middle, and end, separated by two digres- 
sions that deal with what lies outside the time-level of 
the main situation. It has been suggested that 
Ariadne’s curse may have been Catullus’ own inven- 
tion.4 What has not been sufficiently emphasized 1s 
that this detail is the keystone of the whole structure, 
not only binding in the white-sails incident, which is 
commonly unconnected with Ariadne, but also making 
acceptable her transfer to Bacchus (she no longer cares 
for Theseus), and causing the poet to make her emo- 
tional character a compound of pathos and rage, a 
point that is often admired. Take away the impreca- 
tion, and the whole Ariadne episode crumbles. Such 
organic structure is universally a sign of imaginative 
creation; in this case Catullus’ own or that of a Hellen- 
istic poet upon whom he depends?5 


Catullus’ method stands out in its individuality when 
we turn to compare the method applied by Ovid to 
the same material. Ovid sets himself the much simpler 
artistic problem of composing a dramatic monologue 
in the form of a letter. His whole poem (152 lines) 
thus corresponds to the central scene, Ariadne’s com- 
plaint, in Catullus (69 lines); but he gathers into it 
motives found in earlier portions of Catullus’ account. 
His arrangement is therefore superficially more com- 
pact; his affinities are with drama where Catullus’ are 
with epic. If then, with regard to particular motives, 
Ovid proves to be modifying in the direction of his 
general concept details used otherwise by Catullus, we 
shall not only have a glimpse of his artistic methods, 
but also, by recognizing a purposeful procedure, gain 


4Cf. Lafaye, Catulle et ses modéles, Paris 1894, 175. Lafaye’s 
interest is in showing the influence of the Medea story upon 
Catullus’ conception of Ariadne. Wheeler (128ff.) scarcely 
mentions the curse and accordingly, I think, makes Ariadne 
too exclusively ‘pitiful.’ 

SIf this deft organization already existed in a Greek poem 
on Ariadne, that poem would have been a remarkable one, 
and we might not unfairly expect its form of the story (i.e. 
the curse) to have affected the versions of the Theseus-Ariadne 
legend that survive in considerable variety (cf. Plutarch, Thes. 
20). In the central tradition Ariadne makes only an incident 
in the adventures of Theseus, and his forgetfulness of the 
white sail is ascribed to joy in the success of his voyage. Yet 
it is not strictly true to say with Wheeler (130) that “Catullus 
is the first to connect the abandonment of Ariadne with the 
death of Aegeus”; there is a form of the legend, represented 
by Diodorus and others (C. Robert, Griechische Heldensage 
2.695), that connects the incidents: Theseus forgets to alter 
the sails out of grief at having lost Ariadne to Bacchus. The 
reason is worthy of a Hellenistic poet; but in any case Catullus 
does not attach to this tradition. Yet suspicion that he leaned 
heavily on a Greek model will not be allayed until we know 
more of the sources of Nonnos, whose account of Ariadne 
(Dionys. 47.265ff.) contains motives curiously reminiscent of 
Catullus, and even an imprecation in which Ariadne calls on 
the winds to becalm the sailor who has taken Theseus from 
her. Cf. E. Maass, Hermes 24.528. The organization, how- 
ever, is entirely unlike that of Catullus. 


assurance that Ovid here mainly follows Catullus.¢ 

The dramatic letter is a suasoria: What Ariadne 
would say to bring Theseus back to her. Hence first 
of all Ovid must drop Catullus’ prime motive, the 
curse. In such a letter reproaches are in order, hardly 
imprecations.?, His Ariadne thus necessarily declines 
from the Sapphic storm of emotions admired by Catul- 
lus and ‘Longinus,’ and would be merely pathetic were 
she not inecennl with a certain dignity® and otherwise 
elevated (perhaps incongruously) by the brilliant style 
in which her thoughts are expressed. 

The change, then, from narrative to the direct form, 
and the accompanying shift in characterization, entail 
modulations, sometimes only slight ones, in the indi- 
vidual motives. That is, in taking a motive from what 
is merely narrative in Catullus, the later poet must 
adapt it to be spoken (written) by Ariadne herself, 
and in taking a motive from Ariadne’s complaint in 
Catullus, he may have to modify it to suit the different 
character of his heroine. We have space for no more 
than three examples. 

In the first, Ovid aims at sharpening the narrative 
into the dramatic mode, focusing the image to 
Ariadne’s point of view: 

Saepe illam perhibent .. . 
Ac tum praeruptos tristem conscendere montes, 
Unde aciem in pelagi vastos protenderet aestus. 


(Catullus 64.124-7) 


Mons fuit: apparent frutices in vertice rari; 
Nunc scopulos raucis pendet adaesus aquis: 
Adscendo. Vires animus dabat. Atque ita late 

Aequora prospectu metior alta meo. 


(Ovid. Ep. 10.25-8) 


6We are considering only the motives that Ovid has in 
common with Catullus; a full discussion would require that 
justice be done to such as are added from his own invention 
or from his other reading. While agreeing with Palmer that 
“probably Ovid had recourse to no other authority” (than 
Catullus 64), I do not take these words to mean that he was 
unfamiliar with any other version of the story. For example, 
it may be tentatively suggested that the last line, Si priui 
occidero, tu tamen ossa feres, may reflect the account (Robert 
2.688) whereby Theseus did return and, finding Ariadne dead, 
institute funeral sacrifices in her honor. 


7It is not merely because in general “Ovid’s heroines are of 
a forgiving sort’ (Anderson), though there is something in 
this, but an imprecatory letter (as apart from a spiteful one) 
is somewhat hard to conceive. Nevertheless, while artistic 
propriety thus dictated the abandonment of the curse, Ovid 
would be the more willing to abandon it if he knew that the 
curse was peculiar to Catullus; for, though he is principally 
engaged here with Catullus 64, he avoids such effects as have a 
peculiarly Catullan stamp. For example, he replaces Catullus’ 
striking image of Ariadne hoiding up her dress as she steps 
into the waves (line 129) with a different touch of realism 
(line 20): Alta puellares tardat harena pedes, though out of 
connection with Ariadne he recalls this image too (Phyllis in 
Ep. 2.127): In freta procurro, etc. 

8Where Catullus’ Ariadne (lines 158ff.) declares her willing- 
ness to be taken to Athens as Theseus’ slave, Ovid's (lines 
8off.) counts slavery among the dangers that she, the daughter 
of Minos, dreads the most. If this is a transformed motive, 
it is a notable adaptation from one characterization to another. 
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Not an indefinite number of steep headlands, but one 
headland, the very geological formation of which is 
imprinted on my mind (Ovid often exaggerates his 
points) : :9 a narrator would not know, but I, Ariadne, 
know that it was only my excited condition that en- 
abled me to climb it. 

Quem procul ex alga maestis Minois ocellis 


Saxea ut effigies bacchantis prospicit, eheu! 
Prospicit et magnis curarum fluctuat undis. 
(Catullus 64.60-2) 
Aut ego diffusis erravi sola capillis, 
Qualis ab Ogygio concita Baccha deo. 
Aut mare prospiciens in saxo frigida sedi, 
Quamque lapis sedes, tam lapis ipsa fui. 


(Ovid, Ep. 10.47-50) 

This parallel drew from Anderson one of his rare com- 
ments: I cannot but see an intentional correction of 
Catullus here by Ovid in making two comparisons out 
of one by the separation of the Bacchante from the 
stone (81). Why should that be a correction? Could 
not Ovid feel the charm of the compression as well 
as we do?!0 But Anderson may quite possibly be 
right. To Ovid the expression may well have seemed 
too close to the audacities that the neoteroi had in- 
dulged in, but the ripe style of his day left aside, and 
certainly too Catullan. But it is very likely that here 
too he was mainly guided by generic propriety; a 
figure that was possibly acceptable in the descriptive 
style of a narrator would appear unsuitable to Ariadne 
describing herself, or possibly even an anachronism. 

luppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 

Gnosia Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes, 

Indomito nec dira ferens stipendia tauro 

Perfidus in Creta religasset navita funem, 

Nec malus hic celans dulci crudelia forma 

Consilia in nostris requiesset sedibus hospes. 


(Catullus 64.171-6) 


Viveret Androgeos utinam! nec frustra luisses 
Impia funeribus, Cecropi terra, tuis, 

Nec tua mactasset nodoso stipite, Theseu, 
Ardua parte virum dextera, parte bovem, 
Nec tibi, quae reditus monstrarent, fila dedissem, 

Fila per adductas saepe recpta manus. 


(Ovid. Ep. 10.99-104) 
The topic, “Would that such and such had not hap- 


pened, for then this too would not have come upon me’ 

is doubtless a natural one to a person in distress, but 

here its literary development in Catullus probably de- 
ry p 


9'It was once a hill, as is proved by the few trees left on 
the summit, but is now only a cliff, undercut by the sea.’ Ovid, 
whose scenery tends to be stereotyped, uses the same hill for 
Oenone (Ep. 5.61): Adspicit inmensum moles nativa pro- 
fundum: Mons fuit; aequoreis illa resistit aquis. It might be 
straight out of a Campanian wall-painting. 


10Commentators on Catullus 64 seem not to cite the Greek 
epigrams on statues of Bacchantes (A. P. 9.774; 16.57-60), 
some of which are early, and the usual point of which is that 
‘the very stone is frenzied.’ They are not considered by 
Hezel, Catull und das griechische Epigramm, Stuttgart 1932. 
Yet it is possible that this Hellenistic theme is active here. 


pends, as is generally assumed, on the famous opening 
of Euripides’ Medea (Would that Argo had never 
sailed, etc.), and Ovid depends on Catullus. For Medea 
and for Catullus’ Ariadne the regret is genuine, they 
begin to wish that they never set eyes on their be- 
trayers; but in Ovid it is not genuine, since his Ariadne 
would like to have Theseus back. The poet either has 
retained the motive just because it is effective in itself, 
or he intends the inconsistency to portray Ariadne’s 
state of mind. In either case, he had modified the ex- 
pression in accordance with his modification of 
Ariadne’s character. In Catullus her mind is fixed upon 
Theseus, for whom she has the hostile epithets perfidus. 
malus, celans crudelia consilia, with a bitter final em- 
phasis on hospes. In Ovid she not only employs none 
of these words, but her thoughts glance away from 
Thesus, in the end to an act of her own. But what is, 
of course, only too evident here as throughout Ovid is 
the rhetorical and elegiac poet’s delight in verbal dex- 
terity and descriptions (the fourth and_ sixth lines 
above). These qualities go far to rob the poem even of 
true pathos; for it is an almost physical law of art that 
when wit is in emotion is out. There is a whole realm 
of art that aims to be interesting rather than moving." 


The two Roman versions of the Ariadne story bring 
into relief not only differences between literary genres 
or between two literary personalities, but also differences 
in taste (with all thereby implied) between two stages 
of Roman society not so far apart in tume. These differ- 
ences in genre, personality, and taste are so evident that 
Ovid’s poem can be almost wholly accounted for 
through them, and, unless literary methods between 
Catullus’ time and Ovid's underwent a greater change 
than we have reason to suppose, we may surmise that 
Catullus, from the same causes, is, in all important 
points of treatment, at least as far removed from his 
sources as Ovid is from him. 

James Hutton 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The “Wrath” Theme in Ovid 


The transition from the story of creation in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (1.1-437) is effected by a brief account 
of Apollo’s victory over one of the ‘nova monstra’ cre- 
ated by spontaneous generation. Only fourteen verses 
are needed to record the death of the python and relate 


11Ovid also shows an impulse to go his model one better, 
e.g. in moving the origin of the woes back from the arrival of 
Theseus in Crete to the death of Androgeos. Compare 
Zingerle, Ovidius und sein Verhaltnis zu den vorgingern und 
gleichzeitigen rémischen Dichtern, Innsbruck 1871, 42, on 
Catullus 60.1 and 64.154 (Quaenam te genuit. . . leaena) and 
various occurrences of this figure in Ovid, including Ep. 10.131. 
Similarly the Minotaur, which in Catullus 64.101 is only 
saevum monstrum, becomes here parte virum parte 
bovem, and graduates in Ars am. 2.24 as semibovemque virum 
semivirumque bovem. 
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the origin of the Pythian Games (438-51). The theme 
of the wrath starts immediately; this time it is the 
wrath of Cupid: Primus amor Phoebi Daphne Peneia, 
quem non fors ignara dedit, sed saeva Cupidinis ira. 
These verses set the keynote for the whole poem re- 
flecting, as they do, the opening theme of Virgil's 


Aeneid (4): Saevae memorem Iunonis ob iram. 


The importance which Ovid gave to the ~~ of 
Apollo and Daphne is indicated by the emphasis placed 
en the laurel’s association with the palace of Augustus 
(562-3): Postibus Augustis eadem fidissima custos ante 
fores stabis, mediamque tuebere quercum. In the con- 
cluding book (15.865), following out the same idea, 
Apollo is called ‘domesticus.’ The poet is clearly paving 
the way for an epic after the manner of the Aeneid in 
which the “Wrath of Cupid” takes the place of the 
“Wrath of Juno.” 


It would hardly be just to term the Metamorphoses 
a burlesque Aeneid: rather we seem to see Ovid in the 
act of composing a sort of mock-heroic epic to offset the 
high seriousness of his Virgilian exemplar. We need 
only to read some of the concluding verses of the 
fifteenth book to realize how many echoes are discover- 
able therein. Two of these may be cited here; Ovid’s 
‘iactarique ponto’ (772), spoken by Venus, can be 
matched with the well known ‘et terris iactatur et alto’ 
of Virgil (1.3); similar ideas occur in Jupiter's words 
to Venus (Aen. 1.257-60) and in Ovid's report of a 
speech to reassure Venus of the apotheosis of her son 
and of the future of her race (15.814-9). The con- 
cluding verses (868-70) before the epilogue are a clear 
reflection of the first Georgic (498-9), from which it 
would appear that Horace derived his famous ‘serus in 
caelum redeas’ (Carm. 1.2.45) in reference to Augustus. 
Venus 1s finally appeased just as Juno is in the Aeneid. 


Venus however does not finally pass from the scene 
without leaving the impress of the mock-heroic. Ovid 
is describing the apotheosis of Julius Caesar. Venus 
snatches the soul of Caesar from the midst of the senate 
house and bears it upward to the stars. While doing so 
she perceives that the soul is igniting—and lets it drop 
from her grasp: dumque tulit, lumen capere atque 
ignescere sensit, emisitque sinu (847-8). 

The theme of the “wrath” recurs frequently through- 
out the Metamorphoses, though often lost sight of, as 
is Juno’s wrath in the Aeneid. In the first book we 
have Juno seeking revenge on Io (588-9). The term 
‘profugus’ applied to Aeneas is used (727) of Io and 
her wanderings are termed ‘immenso labori’ (728) like 
the labores of the model (Aen. 1.10). We find the 
wrath of Phaethon in the same book (755). In the 
third book Cadmus is described as a ‘profugus’ who 
attempts to avoid the anger of his father (7). Without 
by any means attempting to exhaust the possibilities of 
this subject, mention may be made of the wrath of 
Bacchus (4. 8) with its Virgilian echo: et saevam laesi 
fore numinis iram vaticinatus erat [ Alcithoe } ; that of 
Juno (447); of the Muses (5.669-70; cf. 6.2: 1ustamque 

. iram); of Latona (6.204-5). 

Enough has been indicated to point out the recur- 
rence a this theme in Ovid's mythological epic. 
Tragedy reigns supreme in most of the themes until 
the final reconciliation of Venus in the person of her 
descendants, Julius Caesar and Augustus. To reiterate, 
it seems, his favorite theme, the poet makes his final 
appeal for fame. It will outlast, he says, even the wrath 
of Jupiter: lamque opus exegi, quod nec Tovis ira nec 
ignis nec poterit ferrum nec edax abolere vetustas 
(15.871-2). 

JOHN J. H. Savace 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON CATULLUS 


Catullus in Greek Dress 


The discovery in recent years of papyrus fragments 
of Callimachus, particularly of twenty verses of the 
Berenice’s Hair (Pap. Soc. Ital. 1092) in 1929 (See H. 
W. Prescott, CPh XX [1929] 290) has renewed in- 
terest in Catullus’ debt to Alexandrine poetry. The 
discussion of the twenty verses by R. Pfeiffer (Ph 87 
[1932] 179-228) reveals an almost literal adaptation 
by Catullus of the Greek original. Since translations 
may be excellent commentary on a text, students of 
Catullus should read, if they have access to it, a Greek 
version of nine poems by C. A. Melander (Lund 
1871); Carmina aliquot Catulli Graece reficta. Poems 
2, 5) 7» 45 are translated in the familiar Anacreontic 
meter; 3 is in hexameters like a bucolic lament; 4 in 
iambic trimeters; 8 in the choliambic of Hipponax; 


34 in glyconics; and 70 in the elegiac distich. 


Some years ago I first read these versions in the 
Classical Library of the University of Chicago. Me- 
lander has mistranslated 45.22 as if it meant, “he pre- 
fers Acme to all the Syrian and British women.”’ What- 
ever may be the faults of these Greek versions, there 
can be no doubt that Catullus goes easily into Greek 
verse and seems to take on something of a new per- 
sonality in the process of translation. Educated 
Romans were bilingual. 


C. 45.8-9, 17-8 (Acme and Septimius) 


Students of Catullus may find new light for the 
interpretation of this simple and graceful love idyll 
from an anecdote about Diogenes the Cynic (fourth 
c. B.C.) preserved by Diogenes Laertius (third c. A.D.) 
48: A€yovtos Sabra twos icxvpds pd 
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cov diappygo, eye de ye, €ire, 
rrapov €€ dpioTepov GE 

That is‘ “When an exceedingly superstitious man 
said to him, ‘With one blow [ll split your head,’ 
Diogenes replied, “By sneezing on the left, I will cause 
you to tremble.’ ” 

I take the motif of poem 45 to be the familiar 
Terentian words (Andria 555): amantium irae amoris 
integratio est. The lovers’ quarrel is past and in the 
background; the poem is devoted to the mutual recon- 
ciliation. The previous quarrel 1s implied in the em- 
phatic nunc in vs. 1g. A reconstruction of the omitted 
quarrel might be: Septimus, like Marlborough, ‘s'en 
va en guerre’; he is planning to join the expedition of 
Crassus in the East or that of Caesar in Britain; he 
must bid Acme good-bye. She becomes angry and 
violently objects to separation from her lover. Amor 
or C upid (for the Romans naively believed that every 
love affair was presided over by its own Cupid and 
Venus) expresses his disapprobation by sneezing on 
the left, thus causing the lovers to fear and tremble. 
Septimius changes his mind; Acme relents, the amorts 
integratio follows: Amor now sneezes twice on the 
right showing his approbation. 


C. 12.6-8 
Non credis mihi? Crede Pollioni 
Fratri, qui tua furta vel talento 
Mutari_ velit. 

The purpose of this poem, as brought out in the clos- 
ing verses, 1s to express the poet's affection for his friends 
and Veranius. The lintea of vs. 3 is the 
linteum of vs. 11; the furta of vs. 7 is the theft of that 
napkin; neglegentiorum in vs. 3 refers to the careless 
Catullus alone. The napkin, intzinsically of small value 
(vs. 12), 1s priceless as a souvenir of friendship; but 
there were other napkins in the set (vs. 14). What 
Catullus wishes is the immediate return of the missing 
napkin. The furious threat in vs. 10, that he will broad- 
cast the infamous conduct of Marrucinus in 300 
hendecasyllables (a number larger than one half of all 
his extant verses in that meter) is of course intended 
to be humorously extravagant. We might expect from 
the younger brother Pollio, characterized as a young 
chap appreciative of pranks and pleasantries, some con- 
solation savoring more of clevernesss and humor and 
less of legal or commercial metaphor, something, in 
fact, that is the extreme opposite of Catullus’ “broad- 
cast,” namely, that the theft should he ° ‘hushed up” 
at any price. 

But can mutare ever mean ‘hush up’? In Cicero 
(Ad Att. 10.4.6) we find that idea expressed in: multa 
et magna delicta compressi. Perhaps supprimere, celare, 
and tegere might also have been used. In Mark 4.39 
the Vulgate has: dixit mari, obmutesce. The word 
mutari in vs. 8 is usually translated ‘redeemed’ (Munro, 


Criticisms and Elucidations, 4o-1); by others ‘com- 
muted,’ ‘compounded’ etc. This may be correct, al- 
though Munro calls it “unusual,” yet in a way re- 
sembling instances that he cites. No exactly similar 
uses of the word as used in Roman law are cited in 
the Heumann-Seckel Handlexikon. In this connection 
I believe that we should at least consider and compare 
the strange use of muta in Petronius 68: interim puer 
Alexandrinus, qui caldam ministrabat, luscinias coepit 
imitar!, clamante Trimalchione subinde: Muta. Ecce 
alius ludus. 


From time to time (subinde) Trimalchio keeps 
shouting “muta,” just as he did his pun “Carpe, carpe” 
in 36, so that all the guests might notice his jest 
(ludus). Muta in this passage is translated by Waters 
and Heseltine, “Change the tune”; by Friedlaender, 
“andere Melodie.” The explanation that it is the actual 
stage direction for changes in the cantica, the M. M. C. 
(mutati modi cantici) of certain manuscripts of Plautus 
and Terence, strikes me as too subtle and recondite for 
the befuddled, illiterate Trimalchio. The word may 
have some such meaning, but also must have some- 
thing that makes it a jest. It is not impossible that in 
the vulgar speech mutare had, besides the meaning 
‘change,’ a popular use as if a denominative derived 
from mutus, as a short synonym for obmutescere. 
Caecus gives caecare (Span. cegar); surdus cf. obsur- 
datus, and Span. ensordar; quietus, quietare (cf. 
various Romance derivatives). So mutus might give a 
mutare ‘to keep silent, to hush.’ Attention might be 
called to the fact that mutare passed into Span. mudar, 
French muer, both with one strange meaning ‘to moult,’ 
the latter English word itself coming from mutare 
with / inserted as in fault. Although it may seem a 
silly suggestion it is a fact (Enc. Brit. 25!!. 413) that 
the nightingale (luscinia) and other song birds do not 
sing when moulting! A most amusing emendation 
was offered long ago by W. A. Pluygers (Mn 1873. 
59-61): tua furta vite lenta multari velit; Pollio would 
wish his brother's theft to be paid for by a sound 
thrashing with a limber switch! 

GeorcGe DwiGHt KELLOGG 
UNION COLLEGE 


Folkloristic Elements in Roman 
Wedding Customs 

Although the wedding customs of the Romans had 
largely assumed national characteristics,! there is a sig- 
nificant similarity between those of Catullus 61 and the 
wedding customs of primitive peoples in various parts 
of the earth. Most of these customs may be traced to 
the most elemental emotion of the human breast—fear. 


‘The amaracus of the bridal wreath was generally be- 


1Cf. E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen und Rémer and 
Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod. 
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lieved to have special efficacy in warding off evil spirits. 
This may be seen by comparing its use in weddings 
with its use in birth and death rites in various places. 
It is put in the cradle of a baby to prevent witches from 
molesting him. In Athens they spread it under a 
corpse. In India sweet-scented plants of all kinds are 
used for driving away evil spirits. In Germany amaracus 
is given to cattle and is smoked in stalls because “the 
devil” flees from the odor. 


The wedding veil is found almost everywhere. Un- 
doubtedly its original use was to protect the wearer, 
whether bride, priest, or some other person in a position 
of prominence before the public, from being subjected 
to the sight of anything unfavorable; this came about 
from fear of the evil spirits forever lurking about to do 
harm. The popular custom of covering the eyes in 
birth, baptism and death rites, prevalent in parts of 
Europe and elsewhere, points in the same direction. 


The wedding procession which conducts the bride 
from her parental home to that of her husband is a 
common feature in marriages among many peoples be- 
sides the Greeks and Romans. The wedding torches 
had a significance beyond that usually attributed to 
them, for they represented the survival of an cld cus- 
tom derived from popular belief that fire, torches or 
candles must be employed in all the great events of life 
in order to drive away the evil spirits which threaten 
especially at those times. The ribald Fescennine verses 
and the throwing of nuts serve the same purpose. The 
bride must not step on the threshold of her new home 
when she enters it for the first time, for evil spirits are 
lurking there to bring her harm. None of these features 
is confined to the wedding ceremony, but they are 
found in connection with various other ceremonies 
throughout the earth. 

Lucy HutcHins 


BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


Homer, Catullus and Poe 


Readers of Lowes’ Road to Xanadu are aware that 
poets sometimes build highly imaginative structures 
out of miscellaneous materials recollected from the 
books they have read. Poe’s famous address To Helen 
seems to be a poem of this order. Its three stanzas are 
devoted to the notion that the image of a graceful 
woman can by some secret association kindle in the 
poet's soul all his feeling for the romantic splendour of 
the past. This bold and beautiful theme is his own 
creation. But the structure of it can be broken down 
into a composite of recollections which none but genius 
could easily have combined. Hovering more or less 
vaguely at the back of the poet’s mind are three motifs: 
first, the tale of Helen and her power to draw men to 
Troy and their return homewards with her; second, the 


peaceful return of the weary and sleeping Odysseus to 
Ithaca in a Phaeacian ship; and, third, the journey by 
yacht of Catullus from Asia Minor to Sirmio. Of 
these the first infuses a vague colour through Poe’s 
whole poem; but the second and third have supplied 
from his reading not only situations but actual sounds 
and names which he has caught up and combined in 
fresh and unexpected complexes. 


In Poe's poem and in the excerpts which follow it 
words and phrases which seem to correspond are num- 
bered identically : 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean| barks2 of yore 
That gently3 o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary way-worn4 wanderers bore 
To his own native shore.6 


On desperate seas? long wont to roam,5 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad8 airs? have brought me bome10 
To the glory that was Greece,11 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land/\2 (Poe) 


Phasellus2 ille, quem videtis, hospites, 

ait fuisse navium celerrimus. (Catullus 4.-1-2) 
et inde tot per impotentia freta7 

erum tulisse, laeva sive dextera 

vocaret aura, sive utrumque Iuppiter 

simul secundus incidisset in pedem; 

neque ulla vota litoralibus€ diis 

sib1 esse facta, cum veniret a mari 
novissimo hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 

senet quiete.3. (Catullus 4.18-26) 

O quid solutis est beatius curtis, 

cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrinoS 
labore fessit venimus larem ad nostrum10 . 
ridete, quidquid est domi10 cachinnorum. 
Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 
Nicaeaeque| ager uber aestuosae: 

ad claras Asiae1l volemus urbes11 

Longe5 quos simul a domo10 profectos 
diversae variae viae5 reportant. (Catullus 46.10-1) 


(The Phaeacian ship is bringing Odysseus to Ithaca.) 
Os mpiv pev pada ToAAG dAyea Ov Kata Ovpov,4 
avopov Te mrA€pous dAeyava tet Kipata 
tore y’ dtpépas bao’ ererdvOe 
(Odyssey 13.90-2) 
(Then the poet describes the haven in Ithaca pro- 
tected by two promontories.) 


(Catullus 31.7-9) 
(Catullus 31.14) 


(Catullus 46.4-6) 


ayxoh Sairijs avtpov émypatov ijepoedés, 
12 al vyddes® Kad€ovrat 
(Odyssey 13.103-4) 
(102-4 are later repeated 346-8, and when Odysseus 
recognizes his surroundings, he addresses the nymphs: ) 


(Odyssey 13.356) 
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Comparison: of the numbered expressions would sug- 
est that two “image situations” were held in suspense 
at the back of Poe’s mind: first the travel-worn Odys- 
seus, reaching his native land, conveyed to a landlocked 
haven, the holy place of the Naiads, awaking literally 
(as Poe awakes metaphorically) and acknowledging 
these Naiads; then, the young Roman poet and lover, 
borne safely homeward before favouring winds from 
Nicaea in a bark which carries him past the great 
Greek capitals of Asia Minor. The two images fused 
themselves and some of the melodious words of the 
Greek and Latin which “rang a bell” for Poe reemerge 
in his own synthesis. Their contexts are necessarily in- 
congruous. J. J. Jones (American Literature 2 [1938| 
3-8) has been the first to point out the Catullan clue 
OeeNicéan.” But it is not necessary to justify it by 
ioe that boats were built at Nicaea, or even asso- 
ciated with the place by the ancients, for this was 
geographically impossible. Poe wanted the sound of the 
word, not the antiquities; that is why he accented 
‘Nicéan,’ probably importing the additional association 
of ‘victorious’ with deliberate intent. ‘Desperate seas’ 
is a fairly close echo of impotentia freta, ‘the glory 
that was Greece’ (a line emended by Poe to its present 
shape) catches the flavour of claras Asiae urbes. In- 
deed, it was this touch of historical romance in Catullus, 
a trait prominent in his lyrics, which perhaps sugyested 
to Poe his main theme. Poe has four references to 
Catullus in his works, one of which (in Bon Bon reads: 
With him Sauterne was to Medoc what Catullus was 
to Homer. Catullus matched against Homer is not a 
very obvious combination. Was Poe here recalling his 
own associative use of the two ancient poets? 


There are those who will boggle at a proposal to 
derive ‘naiad airs’ (in one sense) from the ‘airs’ (10 
quite another sense) of a cavern which happened to 
be the haunt of ‘naiads,’ and will argue that Poe could 
well have thought of shores, and roaming, and home, 
and holy lands, without recourse to classical literature, 
and will say that to find in three short stanzas twelve 
or more verbal derivations from two diverse sources 1s 
pushing analysis to the point of pedantry, especially 
when I add ‘perfumed sea’ to the list and suggest a 
transference of association from Homer's ‘wine-dark 
deep. And I do not of course mean that the poet 
fastidiously copied such separate echoes with conscious 
purpose. My hypothesis rests on the presumption that 
the poetic (and prose) deposits of his unconscious 
mind were formed in much the same manner as those 
of his acknowledged master Coleridge, by a use of 
treading to supply images, where other poets use ob- 
servation, and a preference for travel tales and images 
of travel, for far shores, caves and grottoes, mysterious 
and secret places, cut off from mundane earth, and a 
curious power of manipulating remembered sounds and 
phrases and proper names, in combinations whose poetic 


essence seems to have been their original incongruity. 
Such are some of the mechanics of the romantic temper, 
and it is a tribute to Poe’s genius that into the emo- 
tional archetype supplied by Homer's cave of Phorcys 
his unconscious mind was able to fit associations drawn 
from the totally different atmosphere of Catullan lyric, 
and to produce a result which resembles neither of the 
originals in either form or spirit. 


E. A. HAvetock 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Catullus and Capito 

Though very different in language and tone, Catul- 
lus 86 and the epigram of Capito [AP 5.66(67) | agree 
in expressing the idea, nowhere else to be found, so far 
as I know, before Petronius! that physical beauty in 
woman, without charm, is not enough. The difference 
between the two epigrams is as striking as the likeness. 
Capito’s language is general; Catullus’ specific. The 
former is sophisticated and cold; the latter glows with 
the poet’s passionate love for Lesbia. 

It is, of course, possible that the two writers arrived 
at the idea which they have in common independently 
of each other and of any literary influence. Yet since 
Catullus frequently takes a motif from the Greek 
Anthology and “mingles it with the stuff of life,” it 
is probable that in the present instance too he owes a 
debt to Greek literature, whether to Capito’s epigram 
or to writings now lost. 

The identity of Capito, the author of this single epi- 
gram in the Anthology, is unknown. It seems to me 
probable that he is the same person as the Capito who 
is mentioned by Athenaeus (10.425C and 8.350C) as 
an epic poet and the author of épwrixd and tropyyjpata 
mpos Pirdsrarrov and who, if the identification of 
Philopappus with the son of Ptolemy Epiphanes 1; 
correct, lived in the second century B.c. See Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Capito (11). 

Atice F. BRAUNLICH 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


25.1-5 
Cinaede Thalle, mollior cuniculi capillo 
Vel anseris medullula vel imula auricilla 
Vel pene languido senis situque araneoso, 
Idemque Thalle turbida rapacior procella, 
Cum diva mulier aries ostendit oscitantes. . . 

The setting is not a pretty one, but when Catullus 
becomes bitter he does not hesitate to overstep even 
the broad bounds of modern decency. Much conjecture 
has been lavished on the attempts to identify this 
worthless Thallus with Juventius or some other of the 


1See Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores 4. 

2The phrase is taken from Wheeler, Catullus and the Tra- 
ditions of Ancient Poetry (1934), 231. For Greek influence 
upon Catullus’ short poems, see Chapter VIII in its entirety. 
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characters figuring elsewhere in the poems of Catullus. 
But all we know of Thallus is what we can glean from 
this passage, which shows that at all events he was a 
“pill.” He does not here, however, draw forth the 
billingsgate of the days of the late Roman Republic 
because of his contemptible life in general, but because 
he has stolen from the poet a cloak and other intimate 
personal articles. The pictures in the first four verses 
are sufficiently clear, except perhaps that intended to 
be described by medullula, a characteristic Catullan 
diminutive, which the acumen of commentators has 
usually explained as designating the down of a goose, 
but which may more probably have a definitely ana- 
tomical meaning well known in the Parisian under- 
world. 


But verse 5 is unanimously voted a locus desperatus. 
What is aries doing there? Is it the correct readings? 
Merrill agrees that “the verse 1s unintelligible.” Ellis 
devotes seven or eight pages of an excursus to its diffi- 
culties, and gives it up. Haupt suggests mulierarios: 
Lachmann, munerarios; among ancient emendations 
was aves, with various sophisticated meanings sug: 
gested. All these proposed solutions seem rather to divert 
and interrupt the thought, and to “darken counsel 
without knowledge.” 

The idem in verse 4 may point the way to a prob- 
able interpretation through its clearly indicated adversa- 
tive force. The role of “the cinaedus is normally the 
effeminate, the passive. The idem most naturally implies 
that when opportunity offers Thallus can vigorously 


play the other part. This thought may very cleverly be 
continued in rapacior, with the same double meaning 
that 1s found in our own derivatives from rapio. With 
this play on the word, Catullus is able, beginning in 
verse 6, to go on logically with the upbraiding of 
Thallus for his thievery. 

It was Wilhelm Froehner who proposed nates as 
easily suggested by the variants aves and naves, instead 
of aries in verse 5. This aries may have arisen from a 
gloss hinting that Thallus could act as an aries as well 
as like an ovis feminea. To strengthen his emendation 
Froehner proposed to change Cum diva muhir to 
Lasciva muliecr ut. This seems quite unnecessary when 
we consider the use of diva as expressing the admiration 
of an ardent lover (cf. Catullus 68.70). An interesting 
parallel can be seen in The Dragon Seid of Pearl Buck, 
apparently well informed in ng ficld, where the “third 
son,” after his bitter carly sex experience, gazes long 
and fixedly on the gilded figure of the goddess Kwan- 
Yin, the divine woman, in order to arouse his desire 
to give up bachelorhood and find her embodiment for 
himself. 


If then we accept Froehner’s proposal (nates), with- 
out other change in the traditional text, and if 
oscitantes be il in its participial (rather than ad- 
jectival) meaning, we have a consistent reading and a 
developing of the thought with normal Catullan 
acumen. 

Kart P. Harrincton 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


REVI 


The Eclogues of Vergil. By H. J. Rose. ix, 276 
pages. University of California Press, Berkeley & Los 
Angeles 1942 (Sather Classical Lectures, ‘Volume 
Sixteen) $2.50 


In the hands of this erudite author of useful hand- 
books there is danger of professional scholarship being 
turned into a game that is played for its own sake; this 
reveals itself in a blurring of objectives that stands in 
the way of clear thinking. Consequently the reader may 
expect to encounter certain incongruities. In the first 
place, by his choice of subject he announces himself as 
a Virgilian because it is a condition of the Sather pro- 
fessorship that each incumbent “delivers a series of 
lectures on the subject of his principal interest.” Yet 
his previous publications in no way substantiate this 
claim, but mark him as a polymath, and the present 
volume will hardly change his classification. A discount 
must also be struck from the statement of the Preface 
that “the lectures were not intended for specialists. ’ 
This is merely a gesture of humility like that of the 
clergyman who merges himself with the laity and reads 
“We have all erred and gone astray.” Certainly none 


EWS 


but specialists will benefit by the sheaves of references, 
chiefly to British and continental publications, imbedded 
in the 45, ample pages of notes in fine print. 


Again, the author would have the reader infer (165) 
that ate is guided by “a philological conscience, which 1s, 
properly developed, a delicate and scrupulous form of 
love of truth.” This profession ought to be a guarantee 
of impartiality, deliberateness and consistency but the 
author is uncharitable, impatient and illogical. In the 
Preface he proposes to mention certain views “as lend- 
ing a touch of comic relief,” that 1s, for ridicule. On 
page 262, note 115, he writes “I do not waste time con- 
sidering purely freakish suggestions.” On page 259, 
note 72, he serves notice that he refuses to enter into 
the futile discussion of a certain problem which he 
deems insoluble; yet at least five of his eight chapters 
are devoted to problems that may well be regarded as 
equally insoluble. On page 26 he renders the hasty 
judgment that “people who cannot appreciate poctry 
ought not to talk about it.” This not only invites the 
retort discourteous but is less than a half-truth. Keen- 
ness of appreciation may hamper criticism, and_pro- 
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found learning and sound judgment may compensate 
for lack of appreciation. It makes much difference, also, 
whether the poet be Catuilus or Virgil. 

Incongruities may be noted between chapter head- 
ings and the treatment. From the engaging caption 
The Poet and His Home the reader may well expect a 
sympathetic account of the poet's family but the dis- 
cussion deals with the controversies over the location of 
the parental farm and the problem “Who is Tityrus?” 
Again, the heading The Poet and His Friends will re- 
mind many of kindly Boissier’s Cicéron et ses amis but 
the finding i is that Virgil had no friend except Gallus 
and discussion of this intimacy is postponed. Similarly, 
the heading Vergil and Allegory implies the acceptation 
of allegory but the reader is warned against such inter- 
gee and is finally informed that “Daphnis 1s 
simply Daphnis.” For the last chapter, however, the 
crowning incongruity is reserved. The title reads A 
Child is Born but this yuletide touch is rudely dis- 
pelled by the verdict that “we have no evidence that 
he was ever born.” Of one point only the author feels 
certain, that the potential father of this unborn child 
was Octavian, a dubious honor. How explain these in- 
congruities? The author would be at one and the same 
time a genial J. W. Mackail and an alkaline A. E. 
Housman. 

The chapter On Some Theocritean Imitations ex- 
hibits sound judgment but the topic is of the nineteenth 
century. Fresh material might have been found in the 
Magical Papyri, especially as the author has much to 
say of the Eighth Eclogue. The Greeks had a name for 
this type, dyoryipov- The texts are late, of course, but 
the meaning ‘charm, fascinate’ for dyw, Virgil's ducite, 
though not in Liddell and Scott, is as old as Demos- 
thenes, Exordia 32.3 and. the practice, no doubt, de- 
scends from the Stone Age. In the chapter on The 
Pastoral before Virgil a grand opportunity was passed 
up. The author begins with Sophron but the pastoral 
has close kinship also with the epic and the clegy and 
pastoral motives abound in Greek literature from Homer 
onwards. A running sketch of this vein would have 
been new and illuminating. On the Latin side the 
pastoral with its multifarious content is akin to the 
satura and, if the Eclogues made a hit in the con- 
temporary theatre, it was surely not because of Theo- 
critean reminiscences; the rustic banter, native to Italy, 
and the political innuendo, to which the Roman audi- 
ence in the theatre was habituated, explain the appeal. 
This topic should have been handled with more discern. 
ment or not at all. 

The author would explain molle atque facetum as 
meaning “flexibility” and humor. Epicurus recommends 
taking words in the first sense that suggests itself to the 
mind. This will give us “wantonness and mirth.” John 
Milton so inter preted them in L’Allegro. What better 


paraphrase would we desire than 


Jest and youthful Jollity 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles? 
The proper names in this poem, Cory don, Thyrsus, 
Thestylis and Phyllis, are taken from the Second 
Eclogue, to which Professor Rose devotes much space. 
Was not Milton interpreting the criticism of Horace 
at the same time that he reproduced with some refine- 
ment the spirit of the Eclogues in an English setting? 
As for allegory, it is assumed by Professor Rose that 
either there 1s allegory or there is not. I propose a ter- 
tium medium, the fugitive allegory, as practiced in the 
Roman theatre, when a single line or two suggested an 
identification that was quite inapplicable to the rest of 
the text (Cicero, Ad Att. 2.19). Virgil thought of him- 
self as a puzzler and a teaser (Servius to Eclogue 3.106) 
and was so regarded from the days of ‘Sic vos non vobis’ 
down through the Middle Ages. Why not then a 
teasing, frustrate allusiveness in the Daphnis lines? 

About friendship, Professor Rose allows that Virgil 
was an Epicurean for a time. Epicurus wrote (Sententiae 
Vaticanae 28): “We must endorse neither those who 
are quick to make friends nor those who are slow, but 
even hazard the offer of friendship for the sake of gain- 
ing friendship.” Was the young Epicurean Virgil ex- 
ploring for friendships in his time of need? If so, then 
the author has asked the wrong question. 

The volume is equipped with all the gadgets of erudi- 
tion, including excursuses, and the proof reading is al- 
most impeccable, but on page 30 made should be madly. 
Spellings are notable: Delphoi, Aiolid, Oidipus, Bak- 
chos. Occasionally infelicities occur: on page 44 “We 
of today, used as we became . . .” and on page 188 “he 
wrote the poem about October.” 


Norman W. DeWitt 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of 
History. By J. G. Mine. 128 pages, 16 plates. 
Methuen, London (1939) 6s. 


Dr. Milne has attempted to provide his fellow teachers 
of the classical languages and ancient history with 
book to assist in the better interpretation of many 
classical and historical items through the study of 
ancient coins. It is only a small handbook and cannot 
possibly cover every situation and problem which might 
confront those who use it for consultation; it cannot, 
for the same reason, please everyone. The author states 
this in his Preface and adds: “I have not gone into 
much detail, but recorded what I have found most 
profitable to myself and to my pupils, which others 
may use as a starting point for developing their own 
scheme.” Any other plan would have made the size 
of the work unreasonable. 


Coins are the most dependable and the closest to in- 
destructible of the relics of the past. They are con- 
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venient to keep and to store; many of them can be 
bought for no serious outlay of money; their interest 
and usefulness is undeniable; they have been and still 
are easily obtainable. Other objects which a teacher 
might use for illustrative material have disadvantages of 
weight, size, fragility, inaccessibility, and so on. All 
teachers of Greek, Latin, and ancient history should 
own, or have in the school collection, at least a few of 
these interesting sidelights on events of the past. Money 
may be the root of all evil, but it bids fair to remain an 
attractive and necessary evil. A few coins will always be 
valuable to serve as samples of the ancient media of 
exchange, while the possibilities of carefully arranged 
larger groups of coins are endless. 


This book endeavors to give a general view of Greek 
and Roman coins, materials, methods of making them, 
workmanship, art, types, ancient values, and other points 
for a more complete understanding of these picces of 
metal. It seems a little difficult, however, to assert that 
the volume will serve the purposes of one who has 
absolutely no knowledge or experience in ancient 
numuismatics. The sanieales are obviously directed toward 
an audience which has already acquired the ground- 
work of numismatics. On the other hand, it is too 
elementary for a person who has spent much time in 
the study of coins, although it provides a means of 
refreshing the memory on many details. The book 
could be used for subsidiary reading, but not until the 
reader is sure of his numismatic vocabulary. If it is 
intended to be used by teachers and students who are 
investigating the field for the first time, the author has 
been at fault in his immediate use of technical termin- 
ology with inadequate definitions and explanations. 
Sometimes these definitions appear on later pages, but 
the begininer will be inconvenienced by finding no 
glossary of terms appended. “Stater” and “drachma,” 
for instance, are defined piecemeal throughout the first 

go pages which comprise the technical portion. The 
better procedure might have been to take the chapter 
on “Standards” (81-g0), in which more definitions 
and relative values occur, add the separated features 
about the various coins, and make this material the first 
chapter. The book appears, at first sight, to be well 
organized, but a careful consideration of the text shows 
a serious dispersal of information. This situation would 
exist if the text represented random observations made 
by the author to a class in which it was not necessary 
to take connected notes. Perhaps it is unwise to publish 
such material without very careful consideration for 
the development of the content if the book is intended 
really to assist and inform those whose previous lack of 
knowledge requires a strictly organized presentation. 
The expansion or revision of the author's Greek Coin- 
age, published in 1931, might have solved the major 
difficulties. 

Statements concerning matters which could be called 


into dispute have generally been handled well. There are 
several apparent non-sequiturs, however, like the one on 
page 52 describing certain Elean issues. In brief, the 
contention is that after the Olympic games the people 
of Elis were left with a “glut of silver which they 
would not be able to get back into circulation in the 
ordinary course of their business. The most profitable 
way of dealing with this metal was to turn it into 
objects which could be sold at a fancy price; and this 
the Eleans did by striking attractive coins.” One does 
not eliminate or decrease silver by making out of it 
objects which are exchanged for a supply of silver 
greater than the original amount. 

The reviewer has long been trying to follow the 
major thesis presented by the author, that a study of 
coins or their facsimiles should be introduced into the 
teaching of the past at every favorable opportunity, A 
very important use of coins as illustrative material lies in 
the consideration of those to which we might refer as 
“commemoratives.” There is a large number of coins 
(the majority Roman, of course) which would fall into 
this category and it is from them that many references 
in literature are verified. This application of numismatics 
is second only to the actual physical condition of the 
coins, yet references and suggestions for this use of the 
coins are scattered and scanty. One chapter should have 
been entirely devoted to this aspect. 


The final chapter on Hoards deserves special treat- 
ment. The approach to problems raised by hoards of 
coins 1s excellent and the observations are cogent and 
logical. Much information and many deductions can be 
derived from careful study of hoards and even of casual 
finds, and Dr. Milne does well to emphasize the care 
which must be given to surroundings and general en- 
vironment in estimating the significance of such groups 
of coins. It should be pointed out, however, that actual 
hoards or information about them is likely to be the 
one thing which will be least common in the experience 
of amateurs or students. Any real application of hoards 
to historical studies must be derived from highly spe- 
cialized books and periodicals which would, in all save 
a few instances, be practically inaccessible to the average 
classicist or historian in this country. Dr. Milne should 
have added a few pages to his book at this point in 
order to give the uninformed teacher the composition 
of several famous hoards and a summary of the conclu- 
sions which such hoards would provide as samples of 
the acceptable treatment of this phase of numismatics 
when applied to history. 


The notes are valuable and the concluding plates 
clear with illustrations well selected and with descrip- 
tions in explanation of the specimens of Obverses, 
Fabrics, Dies, Overstrikes, and twelve other important 
categories treated in the text. 

ARTHUR H. Moser 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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